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Me. 


All the happy sounds are yours hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


works entirely in the ear 

no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size 222”, write: 
Dept. MV-18, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


N N Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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THE 
FIRST COMPREHENSIVE 
COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


HEARING 
TESTING 


COMPUTER 


METHOD 


@ COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
@ ACCURATE, RELIABLE VALID TESTS 
@ TESTS ALL THREE DIMENSIONS OF HEARING 
@ ACCURATELY MEASURES TRUE BINAURAL 
HEARING 


@ NON-SUBJECTIVE 


@ 100% CONFIDENTIAL 
@ REQUIRES NO TRAINED TECHNICIAN 
@ PORTABLE 
@ SPEED AND SIMPLICITY MAKES 
FREQUENT TESTING ECONOMICAL 
@ NO SOUNDPROOF ROOM REQUIRED 


Available Now To Industry 


Sales Rights Available — 
Your Inquiries Invited 


Descriptive Brochure 
On Request 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


January 1958 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Finding the cost 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ment. Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 


Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 


Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series 1 Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series 111 Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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For your patients... 


Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
provides 


the finest quality... 


at the lowest 


possible prices 


The basic reason for the nationally-famous Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can be stated in these 
words: “To bring the best possible hearing to the 
most people .. . at the lowest possible cost.” And 
Zenith has succeeded in this aim. 


Today Zenith is the world’s largest selling hear- 
ing aid...the proven result of finest quality and an 
unmatched record of performance. 


When a troubled patient seeks your advice 
about choosing the right hearing aid—here are 
some important facts to help guide you: 


e Zenith Hearing Aids are always sold on a Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee. No Zenith sale is 
considered final until the purchaser has had ample 
opportunity to wear the instrument under every- 
day conditions of use for ten days. 


® Zenith offers a complete line of superb instru- 
ments for every type of electronically correctible 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 42N, Chicago 339, Illinois 


Please send me com- 
plete information on 
Zenith'’s Crusade for 
Better Hearing. 


hearing loss. There are nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models from which to choose. 


@ Zenith Hearing Aids are sensibly priced from 
$50 to $175, including Ten-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year Serv- 
ice Plan. Easy Payment Plans arranged when 
desired. 


@ Zenith — symbol! of Quality in Radio, Televi- 
sion, High-Fidelity Sound Reproduction, as well 
as in Hearing Aids—has been a leader in precision 
electronics for over a third of a century. This same 
leadership applies to Zenith’s thorough and effec- 
tive dealer training—assuring your patients of the 
knowledge and understanding of highly trained 
and experienced hearing aid sales personnel. 

For complete information on how the Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can aid you in your 
work, please contact your nearest Zenith Hearing 
Aid dealer or mail coupon below. 
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In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s Civic Center 


HEADQUARTERS:1958 Summer Meeting, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF 


> 600 rooms 
> 150-car parking lot 


> Ascot Room and Coffee 
Shop open until 2 a.m. 


> Within walking distance 
of the University of 
4415 Fifth: Avenue Pittsburgh, Forbes Field, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Heinz Chapel, Mellon 
MAyflower 1-7700 Institute and Carnegie — 
Museum 


you in Pittsburgh! June 22-27, 1958 
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Progress Report 


on the instruments that set new standards 
in tronic aring assistance 


True-Sound | 

Last summer, after years of research, Vicon True- | \ A 
Sound Hearing Instruments were placed on the mar- | 
ket. Vicon engineers broke technical barriers that had \ dA 
previously limited hearing aids. They set new standards © —~ 
of excellence for hearing aids. In the Vicon V-100 V-100 !) 
(monaural) and V-200 (stereophonic), they provided (monaura V-200 | 
these things: (stereophonic) 
Clear sound distortion less than 3% at 1000 cps, at full rated output! 


Wide range 300 cycles to over 3,000 cycles per second! Nearly an octave below and 
700-800 cycles above previous useful response! 


Power up to 130 decibels, over the entire response range! 


True sound smooth amplification of the entire range, in proportion to natural loud- 
ness. No painful, squawking “‘peaks’’. 


Quiet virtual elimination of electronic noise. No ‘snap, crackle and pop”. 


Here is what has happened since Vicon instruments were introduced: 


. Field reports from otologists, audiologists, dealers losses! (As one man put it, “I am approximating 
and wearers are enthusiastic. For example, Man, age natural hearing for the first time in more than twenty 
31, deaf since infancy. Has never worn an aid before years.” ) The qualities that help severe losses are the 
because all were ‘too noisy’. Has been using a V-100 same qualities that make hearing easier and better 
for five weeks; enjoys it very much. I think you can for moderate losses! 
take real pride in building a hearing aid chat will 4. New choice of batteries. Vicon V-100 is now avail- 
successfully fit a case of this sort.” able in these models: 

. More laboratory tests verify the findings of Vicon and M-1 Usesone No. 152 battery or two No. 450 cells. 
independent laboratories. For example, “Dr.— M-2 Uses one No. 401 mercury cell. For wearers 
has had the Vicon tested at the University of ______ who want Vicon’s clarity and trueness but do 
where it took first place. Dr._______is chief con- not need maximum power. 
sultant in otolaryngology for__t_t_____, and chief M-3 Uses two No. 401 mercury cells. 
of the hard-of-hearing clinic and auditory research at R-1_ Uses the Vicon rechargeable cell pack and 

Hospital.” Vicon R-1 charger. Cell pack need bereplaced 
3. Vicon instruments are doing a good job for problem only about twice yearly; cuts battery costs to 
cases and are producing results even for some “im- about 65¢ a week for the first year, about 
possible” cases. And they are bringing effortless, 35¢ a week thereafter. 
enjoyable hearing back to people with moderate M-1, M-3 and R-1 are interchangeable. 


ICON) Inc. 120VICON BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
ICON), Inc. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO | Beliove 


Please send me free brochure which shows how and why Vicon 
| instruments deliver undistorted True Sound at maximum em | what You Mean 


fom Vicon” 


| ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE ___ STATE 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSUCIATIUN FUR THE DEAF 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 


HILLEARY F, HOSkINSON 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 

JACQUELINE KEASTER 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angele: 


1956-1959 


Joun YALe Crourer 
Supt., Rhode Island Schoo! 
For the Deaf 


Jerome F. DONOVAN 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


Mrs. IRENE R. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 

Mrs. MARIAN BEti FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Mrs. BELL GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C 

Joun Epcar Hoover 


OFFICERS 


S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
President 


Georce T. Pratt 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


Mrs. LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES 
Secretary 


HILLeary F. Hoskinscn 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary Vice President 


Mrs. IsABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D. C. 


Haro_p Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court 
Harotp C. 
President, Boston University 
Leonarp M. ELstap 
President, Gallaudet College 
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University of Manchester, 
England 


Chief, Federal Bureau of 
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Prin., St. Joseph Institute fo 
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SAM B. Craic 
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School for the Deaf 


WILLIAM G. Harpy 


Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 


Johns Hopkins Hospital 
NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 


Weston, Conn. 

JuNE MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 

CLARENCE D. O'Connor 
Supt., Lexington Schooi 
for the Deaf 

Grorce T. Pratt 
Prin., Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. EvizapetH V. Scott 
Florida School for the Deaf 


1957-1960 


Mrs. LittAN GROSVENOR JONES 
New York City 

HELEN SCHICK LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 

Mary E, NuMBERS 
Clarke School for 
the Deaf 
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WINNING 


ONGRATULATIONS to the three 

teenagers who are the first winners 
in the essay contest sponsored by the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf. Contest judges carefully 
weighed and considered language use, 
content and creative ability in arriving 
at a decision. 

When entries arrive in the Volta Bur- 
eau office, they are recopied without 
identification as to student or school 
and sent in their uncorrected form to 
the judges. However, the essays printed 


Group I. Hearing loss in excess of 75 
decibels in the better ear, sustained be- 
fore acquiring language. 


What Sputnik Is 


Sputnik is the name of the Soviet sat- 
ellite. A satellite is another name for a 
sphere. Sputnik goes around the earth 
at the rate of speed of 18,000 miles an 
hour. It is at the maximum altitude of 
560 miles into space. It can be seen 
with the unaided eye. It would appear 
a dot of light. It can be seen at night. 
dusk, and dawn. It cannot be seen in 
the daytime because of the rays of the 
sun. It has circled the earth more than 
300 times. It is still circling and may 
last for several weeks or months. 

Stephen Miller — age 13 
New York School for the Deaf, 
White Plains 


Group II. Hearing loss of 75 decibels 
or less, sustained before acquiring lan- 
guage. 

A Cat and a Dog 

My sister wanted a kitten and I 
wanted a puppy. Soon we got what we 
wanted. We raised, fed, and took care 
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here have had their errors in spelling 
and language corrected, because we 
hope that students in schools for the 
deaf will be interested in reading them. 

Teachers — send in your prize stu- 
dents’ efforts for the competition! You 
may submit any number of entries, and 
any child eligible under the rules print- 
ed below may enter until he wins. En- 
tries received by February 15 will be 
considered for the April issue of the 
Vo.tta Review. The contest is contin- 
uous. Good luck! 


of them. Soon the kitten and the puppy 
changed to a cat and a dog. They al- 
ways played together. But one day we 
ran into trouble and had to move. We 
moved to a very nice apartment, but 
the owner would not accept pets. So we 
had to leave the poor miserable animals 
in the cold and dirty basement. and we 
fixed them up by the furnace where they 
would be warm. We would go now and 
then to feed or take them out. 

One day the owner decided to go 
fishing. He sat on a cliff edge to fish. 
But he didn’t know that he was too 
heavy. Soon the rock began to crack 
and before he knew it the rock broke 
and he fell into the river. The water 
was deep and he could not swim. He 
hung on a piece of branch and was call- 
ing for help. We were not home and 
the dog and cat were playing in the 
yard. They heard the call. The cat 
jumped up on the fence and over. The 
dog opened the latch and ran out. To- 
gether they ran toward the river. Thev 
both hated the man because he made 
them live in an unclean basement. But 
the dog and the cat could not bear see- 
ing a person drowning. The dog jumped 
in and pulled the man out. News got 
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around. The owner did many favors to 
the cat and the dog. He even put them 
where they should be—in the apartment 
with the family. 
Raymond Miller—age 14 
Chicago Vocational High School 


Group II1. Any loss sustained adven- 
titiously before the age of six. 


Essays 


What are essays? That was the first 
thought that confronted me when | was 
told to write one. Now my definition 
of an essay would be the writing down 
of my opinions on some matter with 
which I am somewhat familiar. 

However, the task of picking a sub- 
ject is a little more difficult than it 
sounds. We are told that there are num- 
erous subjects we could devote a few 
words to. But to really tell your opin- 
ion, more than a hundred words are 
needed. 

Therefore, in my opinion, one hun- 
dred word essays should be abolished. 
Ruth Jackson—age 15 
Chicago Vocational High School 


CALENDAR 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION April 1-5: 
Houston, Texas. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 

DREN—Apr. 8-12: Kansas City, Mo. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES 
—Apr. 17-19: New York, N.Y. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA — May 7-9: 
Washington, D.C. 


PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED — May 8-9: 
Washington, D. C. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—68TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 22-27: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


One change in contest rules may be 
noted. Because of numerous requests 
and objections to the limitation of 100 
words (note winning essay in Group 
III) students are now being asked to 
submit an entry approximately one hand- 
written page in length. 


The following rules must be observed: 


1. Entry must be the original composition 
of a child attending a school or special class 
for the deaf. 

2. Students eligible must have had their 
llth birthday, but may not have passed their 
16th. 

3. Entry must be in the child’s own hand- 
writing, with no correction of any kind by 
the instructor. 

4. A child may submit any number of en- 
tries until he writes a winning essay. 

5. Entry should be approximately one page 
in length. 

6. Material must be previously unpublished. 

7. Entries must be submitted by a member 
of the faculty of the school the child attends. 

8. The child should indicate on the entry 
page his name, school and age. 

9. The teacher must add the following in- 
formation about the child: (a) degree of 
hearing loss in better ear (b) age at onset. 


GOT TS 


AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY— May 17-18: 
San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—June 3-6: San 
Francisco, Cal. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EDUCATION- 
AL TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS—July 15-24: 
Manchester, England. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION Oct. 
12-15: Asheville, N.C. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Nov, 21-23: 
Chicago, Il. 
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The Development of 


PRISCILLA PITTINGER 
LTHOUGH most of the time in 


schools for the deaf is devoted to 
the teaching of language arts, there go 
out of the schools, among the graduates 
as well as the drop-outs, many deaf per- 
sons who do not write acceptable Eng- 
lish and who never read anything un- 
less they are forced to do so. This fact 
suggests that perhaps we need to re- 
think our procedures, probably at all 
levels. Let us proceed from the assump- 
tion that in the school program, both 
academic and vocational, but particu- 
larly in the academic program, the pri- 
mary obligation to deaf children is to 
provide them with functional tools of 
language. 

Let us consider some problems in the 
actual teaching of language arts, the 
solving of which might result in a high- 
er level of efficiency both in original 
language and in reading. 

The education of the deaf has been 
so long isolated from the rest of edu- 
cation that procedures and methodol- 
ogy tend to overlook some information 
which has emerged concerning child 
growth and development. When an in- 
fant is learning to walk, he makes little 
or no progress in learning to talk: and 
conversely, -when he is learning to talk 
he does not advance very rapidly in the 
development of motor skills.! This sug- 
gests that the infant tends to give his 
whole attention to one thing at a time. 
This is not peculiar to infants. Do you 
remember learning to ride a bicycle? 
When I learned, I spent one whole day 


Miss Pittinger is assistant professor of special 
education at San Francisco State College. 
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falling off a bicycle, skinning my arms 
and legs, but hopping right back on that 
bicycle. I even objected to going in to 
lunch. Now I am many years older, and 
I find that when I am working on a 
particular problem, I dislike very much 
being interrupted until I can finish it. 
Although my problems are now more 
complex and abstract, [ still prefer to 
work on one at a time. In beginning 
work with deaf children, we often ask 
the child to learn to lipread words, and 
say them, and, in some cases recognize 
them in print, and combine them into 
sentences all very rapidly, possibly at 
the very same time. 

I am not saving that all of the activ- 
ities are not absolutely essential eventu- 
ally, but I am saying that it is unrealis- 
tic to assume that they can all be done 
efficiently at the same time. 

Let us look for a few minutes at how 
a hearing child learns language (and 
speech).* First, he learns a great many 
responses to words which he is not even 
trying to say. At the infant level these 
are: “Take your thumb out of your 
mouth,” or “No, no,” or “Come here.” 
or “Go to daddy,” or “Get your Teddy 
bear.” The hearing baby spends about 
a year operating without any speech. 
absorbing language, learning word 
meanings, and interpreting sounds be- 
fore he begins to try to reproduce those 
sounds meaningfully. To be sure, he 
babbles and experiments vocally but it 
is a long time before he realizes he can 
actually say words, and still longer be- 
fore he is sure about the use of them. 
The infant is building up the perception 
of words, and he builds this perception 
in terms of things he does or plays with. 
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We attempt to do this same thing 
with deaf children at a much later age, 
but we often do it in the same words 
and in the same way that the infant 
first learns although the deaf child is 
from three to six times as old. Observe 
how familiar the commands and the in- 
dicated activity in the preceding para- 
graph! This is expecting the deaf child 
of from three to six years of age to be- 
have as an infant does. It is expecting 
the deaf child at three or six to pick 
things up and lay them down as a baby 
does. But an older child does not nor- 
mally manipulate objects in this way. 
He does things with them. He knows 
what they are and what they are for 
and how to play with them. In my 
opinion, beginning work with deaf chil- 
dren, and everything which follows it. 
must find a way to take into account 
the fact that the children are not babies. 

Would the child not learn more lan- 
guage and its usage if, instead of lay- 
ing out a number of objects on a table. 


the teacher were to put out one thing 
and then do a lot of things with it? 
Suppose the object is a wind-up car. It 
can run on the floor, it can run on the 
table, it winds up, it runs down. it runs 


off the table. These actions can all he 
accompanied by language. Suppose the 
object is a doll. We take off the doll’s 
dress, and other clothing. we rock the 
doll, we put it to bed, we put it on a 
chair, we pat it, we give it a bath. using 
soap and water and towels. We can do 
these things over and over and over un- 
til the words and the action are associ- 
ated. Then, wher the child plays with 
another child at the same activities he 
can begin to reach for the words the 
teacher says when she plays with him. 

The next thing the hearing baby does 
talk in one word “sentences.” 
“Bear” may mean, “This is a Teddy 
bear,” or “Give me my bear.” or “Where 
is my bear?” or “I love my bear.” Deaf 
children are not really permitted to go 
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through this stage at all. Almost imme- 
diately they are expected to form sen- 
tences. 

Following this step the hearing child 
combines two words as “See light.” 
“Tommy, No.” He does this when he 
knows a few words which will combine. 

I think that in the beginning we go 
both too fast and too slow. I think we 
are in much too great a hurry to get 
language back and to get sentences from 
the children, and I think we give them 
too few words in the first months they 
are in school. I believe that no teach- 
ing of sentences should be done until 
after the child himself has attempted to 
put words together. If this is to hap- 
pen, the child will have to learn many 
words which actually go together and 
which are a part of his daily living. An 
examination of the word lists in almost 
all of our courses of study gives some 
evidence that the nouns which are taught 
do not go with the verbs. To illustrate: 
the word cow is often taught. Only the 
verbs have, want and see go with this 
noun. Now, no deaf child has a cow, 
certainly not in the school room, and 
he doesn’t want and can’t see one, ei- 
ther. To introduce the child to have 
and has in terms of some toy animal 
which is in his possession quite tempor- 
arily is, in fact, quite false. No wonder 
the basic meaning of the word have is 
so slow to emerge. Parenthetically what 
a child Aas in a classroom is a picture 
he made, or a book or a toy he owns, 
or the clothing he wears. 

To repeat: Anyone analyzing the 
word list in any given course of study 
(and I think it is remarkable how much 
alike all courses of study are), will see 
that the nouns and verbs do not natur- 
ally combine. The children are taught 
a series of intransitive verbs (run, walk, 
hop. skip, ete.) with which they will 
presumably talk about what they do. I 
have never in my life heard a hearing 
child say “I walked,” except in answer 
to the question “How did you come?” 
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But a deaf child says this as an exer- 
cise, saying, incidentally, what every- 
body already knows, namely, that he 
walked when he was told to do so. At 
the same time that the children are 
learning these action verbs, they are 
learning a list of unrelated nouns such 
as: ball, top, fish, bird, airplane, bus, 
man, car, woman and baby. Note that 
almost no child ever sees a man or wo- 
man run, hop, skip, or bow and a baby 
cannot do these things. Objects do not 
perform these actions, either. Therefore. 
not one single noun in this list com- 
bines functionally with the action verbs. 
The child cannot possibly put together 
these words to express his own ideas. 


It seems to me to be immensely limit- 
ing to attempt to learn one word at a 
time, particularly when the word rep- 
resents a familiar object. If the child 
is going to learn the word car, wouldn't 
it make better sense to capitalize upon 
the child’s knowledge about cars and 
their uses and teach a lot of words 
which pertained to the car?, Why 
wouldn’t the child do better if he learned 
car, wheel, clock, speedometer, door. 
window (window up and window 
down), lights, go fast, go slow. (or 
slowly), go, stop, sit down, drive. wait. 
lock, ete. Wouldn’t he learn many words 
more quickly if they were related? 
Couldn't his playtime be made to func- 
tion for language learning? Wouldn't 
the children enjoy making streets of 
masking tape on the floor, and running 
toy cars on them? Wouldn't somebody 
in the class: be the policeman (another 
word) saying stop and go? Wouldn't 
the children be conscious of color and 
need those words to describe cars? 
Wouldn't scrapbooks, paintings, murals 
and construction emerge naturally from 
the children’s play if the teacher planned 
well enough? 


Doesn’t every teacher in the school 
have a real car which could be examined 
for the expenditure of a few steps? 
Wouldn’t the children notice the tires. 
the bumpers, the fenders, etc., reproduce 
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them in their pictures and thereby de- 
mand the words? Shouldn’t little chil- 
dren, who are chronic comparers of 
things, notice that one car is bigger than 
another? Isn't this the time to teach 
arithmetic vocabulary? Won't they be 
interested in how many toy cars are in 
their classrooms or real cars parked at 
the school or going by at some inter- 
section? Isn’t this the time for count- 
ing? Don’t buses and taxis fit right into 
this activity? If the children are taught 
these words which relate to each other, 
they have language which they can use 
at play as well as at work. From play- 
ing with cars, won't they learn a lot of 
vocabulary which they need and must 
learn eventually? Shouldn't this be 
planned ? 


In organizing the classroom work 
around the word car which I have just 
suggested, it is most important to notice 
that the child does not learn one single 
new thing, except the words. A unit is 
even better if the child is learning some- 
thing new! Suppose the word is fish, 
another of the traditional beginning 
words. Couldn't the children learn that 
fish breathe? that fish have bones? that 
people eat fish? that a fish dies if it is 
out of the water? that fish have many 
colors and shapes? that fish swim? ete. ? 
Wouldn't a series of activities such as 
caring for fish, drawing, painting, and 
cutting out fish, cleaning fish, cooking 
fish, catching fish. visiting a public or 
private aquarium, use that word fish a 
hundred times in a more functional way 
than picking up a celluloid fish off a 
table? 


We need to look critically at the way 
deaf children are taught to belabor the 
obvious. We spend hours with them on: 
“I have on a blue dress,” a completely 
non-functional sentence if ever I heard 
one. To whom would you say that? You 
might say it to a blind person or to 
someone on the telephone, but you 
probably wouldn’t say it a dozen times 
in your life. Even in the third person 
we don’t use it often. 
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It is clear that the early steps in lan- 
guage teaching need some definite re- 
thinking and that this re-thinking should 
be done in terms of how children learn, 
the age of the children, and of what chil- 
dren want and need to say. I think that 
we should be organizing curriculums so 
that even very young deaf children are 
learning something about a thing as well 
as the name of it: so that they are doing 
things in orcer to learn; so that the 
necessary endless repetition of words is 
a part of some big objective of the child 
himself. To illustrate: when he is learn- 
ing the names of colors, it should be be- 
cause he wants a particular color of 
construction paper, crayon, chalk, paint. 
piece of cloth, dye, string. yarn. ete. in 
order to make something. He will have 
to know it and say it. His objective is to 
make a picture: your objective is to 
teach the names of colors. 

If he is to learn 
should be in terms of what cows do and 
where they live. Incidentally. I hold 
absolutely no brief for the word cow as 
a beginning word. Farm children know 
much about cows, but city children are 
not familiar with cows, nor do they ap- 
pear in reading materials at the very 
early levels. The word cow when it is 
taught should be among the words in a 
farm unit or in a unit on milk and 
should be taught just before it will 
he needed in the reading program. 


the word cow. it 


A course of study for deaf children 
like a course of study for any other chil- 
dren—-should be based upon a series of 
units of knowledge through which the 
vocabulary and the sentence forms 
would be systematically developed. 
From this should emerge something to 
talk about as well as words with which 
to say it. 


Note the word systematically. It is not 
the intention of this paper to imply that 
learning will just happen nor that the 
children will automatically learn hun- 
dreds of words. The teacher must know 
exactly what words she will hold the 
children responsible for and what addi- 
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tional words she hopes they will acquire. 
She must know how to encourage the 
children to vocalize as they play, reach- 
ing for those words. 


Observe that in all schools for the 
deaf it is customary to use what the 
children bring to school as a means of 
vocabulary development. How much 
more functional the sharing time could 
be if the children were bringing in ob- 
jects which related to some organized 
activity in which they were interested 
(their own toy cars, cans for their 
grocery store, toys for their toy shop. 
bugs for their science collection, planes 
for their airport, pictures for their ani- 
mal scrapbook, lettuce for their rabbit. 
etc.) We have much more hit or miss 
learning than we realize. It is possible 
that because objects are brought to 
school we assume an interest which does 
not really exist. The drive of the child 
may be for participation and attention 
rather than any real interest in the thing 
he brings to school. 

In teaching speech, we use many 
activities to teach the child to control 
his breath. Do we miss a wonderful op- 
portunity to teach something about air? 
Some of the elementary science activities 
about air and water are just magic! 
They are highly visual in nature and 
they should make the child understand 
a little better why you want different 
kinds of air pressure for speech. Is any 
deaf child who is in school too little to 
put a book on top of a paper bag on the 
edge of a table, blow up the bag. and 
find out that air is strong enough to lift 
the book? There are many experiments 
of this kind through which the child 
learns about the world in which he lives. 
Charts made by the teacher and used to 
recall the activity are wonderful pro- 
moters of language both in terms of 
vocabularv and structure. and lead to- 
ward reading. 

In conjunction with either the word 
ear or the word fish or, for that matter, 
any other word, the child can be learn- 
ing adjective word order in gradually 
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increasing functional use of descriptive 
words ( a big blue car, a little orange 
fish). He can also be using forms of the 
verb “have” in terms of the object. (A 
fish has a tail.) (A car has four wheels. ) 
At this level, the phrases including the 
adjectives would be the child’s; the 
sentences, the teacher’s. Later—much 
later—the children could create the sen- 
tences. 

The hearing child, after his first ef- 
forts at combining words, gradually 
learns to add the various sentence ele- 
ments. He refers to himself for a long 
time in the third person and only 
gradually acquires pronouns. Contrast 
this with the small deaf child who is 
expected to learn to refer to himself as 
“I” and “me” in his first year and some- 
times in his first month of school, when 
he has no language sophistication at all. 
To be sure he must learn pronouns, but 
couldn't he do it more easily a little 
later? It has been proved that children 
can be forced to learn skills when they 
are immature which they would have 
learned voluntarily later at the cost of 
much less time and effort.? What woul’ 
happen if deaf children used only the 
third person for two or three years and 
had to learn only the third person of all 
of their verb forms? Would they then 
he ready for very quick learning of their 


pronouns and the corresponding verb 
forms? Would the learning be more 
meaningful and functional and less me- 
chanical? 

The teaching of verbs is perhaps the 
most trying phase of language teaching. 
For many years | taught children at the 


intermediate level, and I was exas- 
perated all the time because the children 
had so much trouble with simple verb 
tenses. Out of that experience I de- 
veloped some beliefs about the teaching 
of verbs. First, I think that the child 
does not acquire the basic idea that the 
verb tells time. Second, I think that the 
tenses are taught too soon. Third, | 
think they are taught too mechanically. 
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In one of my classes | forbade the chil- 
dren to use any time words for a month. 
They were horrified. I explained to 
them that I should be able to tell when 
a thing happened by the time of the verb 
without any other word to clarify it for 
me. The children found this very difli- 
cult, but they became interested. Maybe 
this should be done at all levels; so that 
the child concentrates on his verb tenses 
in order to make the idea clear. When 
children are required to change the tense 
of a verb immediately —i. e., when there 
has been no time lag—it is, I think, im- 
possible to get across to the child why 
he is making the change. If the child 
writes “John is walking around — the 
room, and as soon as John sits ‘down. 
someone changes this sentence to read: 
“John walked around the room.” there 
is no elapsed time. As soon as John is 
not walking around the room. the sen- 
tence gets changed. Isn’t this confusing ? 
The idea of “completed action” is very 
abstract indeed. Why wouldn't a whole 
lot of present progressive sentences be 
left on a chart or on a blackboard until 
much later in the day or until the next 
day at which time they could be reread; 
the teacher could say: “But that was this 
morning. It is not now. We will have 
to change it so that it tells us that it is 
all finished.” When I proposed this 
once to a group of teachers. they said: 
“But if the children read it in the mean- 
time, it is wrong!” From the stand- 
point of reading, it is not wrong. What 
the children should see in their mind’s 
eye on reading such sentences is a pic- 
ture of the particular child doing the 
particular thing. I might add that in 
my experience deaf children do not re- 
read charts or blackboards very much 
unless they are asked to do so. I wish 
they did! 

To summarize: language learning 
should be based upon a real need for 
communication and when a child is try- 
ing to say something, it should be be- 
cause he has something to say. An hon- 
est evaluation of the language attempts 
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of many small deaf children admits that 
the children say, for the most part, only 
what they are told to say or something 
poisonously obvious. The learning situ- 
ation needs to be of a kind which makes 
the child want to tell something, and it 
should be something more interesting 
than what he is wearing or that he “has” 
something which he gathered up to 
bring to school. 

At all levels it is very important to 
teach the children to take the responsi- 
bility themselves for correct usage. It 
is urgent that we find more and better 
ways to teach the children to work in- 
dependently, because only when children 
are able to occupy themselves gainfully 
is the teacher released to work with in- 
dividuals. 

In the middle and advanced grades, 
there should be a language period every 
day, without exception, in every class. 
This should be a time during which the 
children are trying to express ideas. | 
happen to think there should be no 
“news” period at these levels. The lan- 
guage work should be story-telling or 
exposition (from pictures, experiences. 
class activities, other subject matter. 
reading). Children should be held re- 
sponsible for the correction of their own 
work (with help. of course). They 
should be taught not to let you, the 
teacher, fix up their sentences, especially 
not to let vou change the meaning. Many 
deaf children will let you rearrange their 
sentences entirely. [| found a good de- 
vice for this was: 

1. The child writes a mixed up sen- 
tence. as “He saw the dangerous 
on the poor road.” 

You say: “Did you mean “He saw 
that the road was dangerous’ ?” 


The child will probably accept this. 
You then say: “Or did you mean, 
‘He saw a very dangerous place on 
on poor road’?” 
The child will probably accept 
this also. 

6. It is then very important to point 
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out to him that these two sen- 
tences do not mean exactly the 
same thing and insist that he make 
a choice. 

A very slow learner in one of my 
classes wrote a sentence which was so 
confused that | was unable to untangle 
it even after many attempts. The child 
rejected every one of those attempts. | 
was completely delighted because he 
would settle for nothing less than his 
original idea. In desperation | suggested 
that he try to write it in two or three 
sentences. Somewhat later | stopped at 
his desk and asked him if he needed 
any help. He said “No, it is right now.” 
And it was. Later we went back to his 
original effort to see why it was wrong. 
It is imperative that the child think that 
what he is saying is important enough 
to be said right. When a teacher can 
bring a child to this point of view- 
and the teacher cannot do it unless what 
he is saying is important—half the battle 
is won. 

Another problem is that of “deaf 
mutisms.” For a long time I have had 
a conviction that these are taught to the 
children. You know and I know that 
nobody ever taught them deliberately. I 
suspect that when our attention is on one 
thing. we forget about others. For 
example: we are teaching the word 
some and the correct word order. The 
child is allowed to produce the sentence: 
“Some gum is in the drawer.” Now any- 
one can see that this is a perfectly cor- 
rect English sentence. It has a subject. 
a predicate, and a complete thought. In 
addition, the expression some gum is 
quite correct. The only thing wrong 
with this sentence is that nobody says 
it, (except a deaf person). It is an 
idiom which the middle grade teacher 
who is teaching There is tears her hair 
out trying to delete from the expression 
of the children. and which, alas, often 
appears in the language of adult deaf 
persons. It simply should never be ac- 
cepted at any level. 

In the classroom of a very fine and 
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very experienced teacher of young deaf 
children I saw this letter, “Dear Mr. So 
and So, We went to the bakery. We 
liked it. Thank you very much.” This 
should never be permitted. The children 
should never, never, never write some- 
thing to someone which that person al- 
ready knows. This same letter could 
have read, “We liked the bakery. The 
cookies were good. Thank you very 
much.” It would then have been ac- 
ceptable at any level. This is another 
form of belaboring the obvious. 


I wish that someone would do a 
thorough study of deaf mutisms and 
make an effort to trace their origin. As 
I said, | have an earnest conviction that 
they are accepted incidentally and_re- 
peatedly at one level until they have 
become fixed. One of our problems is 
how to teach children sentence forms 
without making the form of the sentence 
the principal concern. The form of a 
sentence should never be the principal 
concern: the idea should always be the 
principal concern. If deaf children are 
taught to have complete integrity about 
expressing their own ideas (not the 
teacher's) at all levels, then the proper 
relationship between form and idea can 
be established and the children can 
learn that they cannot adequately ex- 
press their ideas without the proper 
form. 


Apropos of the reading difliculties 


with the 
children 
more 


something must be wrong 
teaching of reading or the 
would read more joyously. In 
than twenty years of association with 
deaf children I have known exactly two 
congenitally deaf children who really 
loved to read. In both cases they were 
children who were surrounded by books. 
They were children to whom many 
stories had been told. I will never be 
really happy professionally until | am 
positive that a story is being told in 
every class of young deaf children every 
single day and that a story is being told 
in every class of older ceaf children at 
least once a week. Only in this way will 
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the children grow in the knowledge that 
books are full of wonderful things. Fur- 
thermore, unless there are lovely books 
in the classroom and time is provided 
for looking at them, no enthusiasm for 
reading can grow. I believe that in the 
developmental reading program as | 
know it around deaf children, every 
story is wrung completely dry and then 
re-washed and dried again for fear the 
children will not know every single 
word. It is not only difficult for the 
children, but just plain boring. More 
stories less thoroughly read would come 
out to the same efficiency in reading 
without concomitant boredom. 1 would 
like to see the reading program grow 
out of well thought out activities fol- 
lowed by experience charts in which the 
vocabulary of the basic readers would 
he developed ahead of the reading in 
the books. Good planning can make 
the captions on children’s drawings pro- 
vide drill on almost anything. vocabu- 
lary, sentence forms, sequence, infer- 
ence, 

The world to a deaf child is a quite 
concrete place limited to the immediate. 
visual, and exact. The child must learn 
to infer what he cannot see. For exam- 
ple. in the Dick and Jane pre-primers 
(Scott-Foresman), there are many pic- 
tures in which one or more of the char- 
acters is not present. The child should 
make some inferences: “Daddy's work- 
ing, “Mother is in the house,” “Spot 
is in another room.” This takes patience 
and determination on the part of the 
teacher. It comes very very slowly and 
it is discouraging uphill work. It is 
important because it not only leads the 
child to look beyond the picture, but 
also helps him to learn that often there 
is more than one correct answer to a 
question. “Where is Spot?” should 
lead to, “Outdoors” from one child: “In 
another room” from another child; “Be- 
hind the chair” from another child. Only 
if children are able to go from the 
known to the unknown can they learn 
to use context clues in reading. In this 
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particular, most deaf children are woe- 
fully short. Teaching toward this ability 
must take place at all levels if the child 
is ever to become efficient in it. It is 
never too late to start, but the ground- 
work should be laid by the primary 
teacher. 

I do not happen to like workbooks as 
well as work sheets. When the teacher 
is informed about the particular skills to 
he developed, she can prepare reading 
materials which cover the entire range 
of skills and relate to the various activi- 
ties of the class as well as to the basic 
readers. In every workbook, there are 
many pages on phonics which present 
no problem, no challenge, and no learn- 
ing to deaf children who learned their 
words on a phonics base. There are. of 
course, many pages which have interest- 
ing and exciting materials on them. No 
deaf child has time to waste filling in 
which are valueless to him. I 
used to mark certain pages with the 
children which they were at liberty to 
do if they wanted to but which I did not 
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assign. Some of the children had a 
passion for doing every single page. 
They were free to do the marked pages 
if they wanted to or to leave them if 
they did not. This procedure did not 
particularly satisfy me, because I thought 
that the children worked away on those 
pages when they could more profitably 
have been doing other things, but at 
least we did not waste assigned time on 
them. 

It is not sufficient to teach children 
how to read unless one teaches them at 
the same time to want to read and to 
love to read. We must be on a constant 
search for better ways to reach all of 
these objectives. 


Speech 


Like language forms, speech is too 
often a classroom exercise. unrelated to 
the business of living. Unless the activi- 
ties which develop language and speech 
cause the child to need to communicate. 
it is not likely that he will use his speech 
unless required to do so. This is another 
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reason why | keep harping away about 
activity programs. They encourage the 
children to talk to each other as well 
as to their teacher. In addition, they 
are much less prescriptive of what is to 
be said than more formal language and 
speech work. When a child must not 
only. figure out a complete sentence, but 
also speak it, and then write it on the 
board, the purpose of the sentence gets 
pretty deeply buried in the procedure. 
I never quite know why deaf children 
are required to write almost everything 
they say. [ don’t write down everything 
I say. (I would be exhausted if I did 
and I would say far less!) No hearing 
child writes down everything he says at 
any level of operation. I have a sneak- 
ing suspicion that we require this thing 
because we don’t have quite enough con- 
fidence in the child’s speech. How is 
he to have confidence if we have not? 
We are teaching him all the time that he 
will probably have to write it as well as 
say it. Is this good? 

There must be implicit in the child's 
learning speech the conviction that this 
is how we communicate and there must 
be built into the child all the way 
through school two basic assumptions: 
that he must talk and that he can make 
himself understood. Confidence can be 
the result only of many successful ex- 
periences. 

One hundred years ago some teaching 
techniques were developed by creative 
and imaginative persons. Today every 
qualified teacher of deaf children is 
thoroughly oriented to those same tech- 
niques and to an unquestioning belief 
that deaf children must have a strong 
foundation in grammar. Deaf children 
are the only children in the world who 


learn their native language from a gram- 
mar. It is time for some creative and 
imaginative teachers to see if there are 
techniques which will work even better. 
Our current procedures produce some 
able linguists. Must we be satisfied or 
can we go forward in a search for some- 
thing even better? 
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DAVID P. PASCOE 


A New School in 


Allow me to introduce you to the 
Instituto Venezolano de la Audicion y el 
Lenguaje, El Rosal, Avenida Venezuela, 
Caracas, Venezuela. The IVAL. as we 
call it for short, is a small oral school 
for deaf children and for children with 
other language problems, organized by 
a group of concerned parents. These 
people were faced with a challenge simi- 
lar to that American parents must have 
faced a hundred years ago. 

After searching everywhere in their 
community, they found that the only 
school available was a manual training 
center, where the only emphasis was 
preparation for menial occupations and 
almost nothing in the line of language 
development. These parents. however, 
had heard somewhere that deaf children 
could talk—a fact that is not as widely 
spread as one would wish—and so they 
directed their efforts toward providing 
such training for their children. 

With help from Mexico, where IVAL 
secured its first Director, and with the 
supervision and guidance of Dr. Silver- 
man from St. Louis. the IVAL surged 
forward to meet the problems of pio- 
neering concepts. methods and 
ideals. 

The core of the IVAL’s work is the 
training of teachers. Certainly. children 
are the reason of its existence, but in 
order to educate its children, it must first 
train teachers. The IVAL began with 
no teachers and is trying to train enough 


new 


Mr. Pascoe is a technical advisor at the In- 


stituto Venezolano de la Audicién y el Lenquaje. 
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VENEZUELA 


to supply the needs of Venezuela’s seven 
million population and perhaps even the 
needs of all the neighbouring Spanish- 
speaking countries. Already three teach- 
ers are being trained to staff a similar 
school in the city of Maracaibo, well 
known for the oil derrick jungle which 
covers the waters of Lake Maracaibo and 
which constitutes the main source of 
prosperity in this comparatively wealthy 
South American country. 

There is no. statistical information 
with regard to the incidence of deaf- 
ness in Venezuela: and this is a task 
that we must accomplish. Nevertheless, 
using American statistics, we imagine 
that our plans must include education 
for some six to seven hundred deaf 
children. 


This calculation is made on the basis 
of total enrollment in American schools 
for the deaf and its proportion to total 
population. This proportion turns out 
to be approximately one hundred school- 
age deaf children for each million peo- 
ple. For Venezuela this would require 
the availability of at least one hundred 
trained teachers as a yearly balance, or 
one teacher for six or seven children. 
By the end of this year there will be 
eight young women with at least one 
year’s training and experience. We have 
a long way to go. 

If you can imagine what it feels like 
to battle a flood with thimbl-s, then you 
know what the challenge the IVAL faces 
is like. Every day more and more deaf 
children and adults are brought to us. 
Unfortunately, most of them are people 
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that should have started their training 
years ago. Many are teenagers and 
young adults who have never received 
help and who are unable to understand, 
much less to speak. Our long term 
planning is adequate, but in the mean- 
time, how must we select, how can we 
say, “Sorry, ‘we can’t take your child. 
Wait until we train our teachers. 
Mafiana.” And so we load our teachers- 
in-training, untrained and inexperienced. 
but courageous enough to tackle a task 
tough enough for a veteran. 

During the first six months of our 
teachers’ training, the children were 
being taught by an experienced Mexican 
teacher, while our young women ob- 
served her techniques and received basic 
theoretical courses. These courses in- 
cluded: anatomy and physiology of the 
ear, pathology, physics, audiology and 
phonetics. After this initial stage. each 
student was assigned to a small class, 
two or three children, and proceeded to 
put into practice what they had observed 
and what they are now receiving in 
classes held before and after school 
hours. These classes are directed more 
specifically toward development of lan- 
guage, of speech, speech correction, and 
training of aphasic children. Their ac- 
tual teaching of children is as closely 
supervised as one person can do it, with 
weekly individual meetings devoted to 
planning and evaluating class room 
work. 

We have at present twenty-four chil- 
dren in our fulltime classes and seven 
teacher trainees to supervise them. There 
is one more student in charge of private. 
individual classes, which include adult 
deaf, cleft palates. oral innaccuracies, 
and stutterers. The remainder of our 
time is taken up by diagnostical inter- 
views, counseling of parents, and hear- 
ing evaluation services. For the latter 
purpose, we maintain a fully equipped 
audiometric clinic. 

Slightly more than half of those who 
seek our services are not able to pay for 
them or can pay very little. Neverthe- 


less, our policy with regard to such 
cases is one of admittance without at- 
tention to paying ability. If there were 
other places where they could go, per- 
haps we would act differently. At pres- 
ent we take them as they come; we try 
to obtain scholarship help from other 
sources, such as the Rotary Clubs, pri- 
vate individuals, corporations such as 
Shell and Creole, and many others. 

Venezuelans are proud of their rapid 
progress. Caracas is a city that is grow- 
ing so fast that maps are outdated al- 
most as soon as they are published. 
Even taxicab drivers are unable to find 
their way through this constantly chang- 
ing maze. There are always new build- 
ings, new streets, new traflic lights. If 
a mountain stands in the way, they 
either chop it down or drill right 
through it. Land which ten years ago 
was being roamed by grazing cows is 
now fully developed for residences. 
Somehow. in this country where moun- 
tains are moved, where slums disappear 
overnight and huge modern apartment 
buildings arise, our task does hot seem 
impossible. There is so much joy and 
satisfaction in what is being done, that 
there is litthe time and energy left to 
lament what can't be done. 

You might wonder about the training 
of deaf children through a language dif- 
ferent than yours. Fortunately for us. 
since our training, supervision, and liter- 
ature comes from the States, the Spanish 
language is sufficiently similar in struc- 
ture to English, so that your techniques 
require very little in the way of adapta- 
tion. Perhaps, as far as speech is con- 
cerned, Spanish, with only five vowels. 
and with a very small number of words 
ending in consonants, is an easier lan- 
guage for the deaf to speak. It seems 
easier and more readily intelligible. 
Some of the common errors made by 
deaf children are avoided by the more 
redundant Spanish. It takes longer to 
say something, but it is easier to under- 
stand it, even under adverse listening 
situations. An American tourist can 
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murder his Spanish and still be under- 
stood, while English, with only slight 
changes in vowel or consonant pronun- 
ciation, can place a foreigner in very 
funny and sometimes embarrasing situa- 
tions. 

Spanish uses about twenty different 
sounds, compared to about forty in Eng- 
lish. In language structures, however, 
we have a real problem with verb con- 
jugations. a different form of the verb 
for each person. We also have the prob- 
lem of feminine and masculine nouns, 
their respective articles and adjectives. 
Neither of these problems however, is 
without solution and both are only paral- 
lel to the many diverse situations that 
oceur in every language. Spanish ad- 
heres so closely to phonetical spelling 
and has so few exceptional spellings that 
there is little need for devices such as 
the Northampton charts. e Day School 


Another very important task that we 


) 
have for the immediate future. is that of e Future Plans include Residential 


developing relations with teachers of the Facilities 
deaf throughout all the Spanish-speaking 
countries. We must organize some kind 
of society that will serve as a clearing e Pre-school through ninth grade 
house of information and_ literature: 
that will organize meetings tending to- e Group and individual hearing aids 
ward the mutual elevation of profession- used with all children 


al standards. methods. ideals. and_to- 
ward mutual encouragement and stimu- 
lation. If we translate books or articles. 
we would like to share them with others. 


e Complete testing facilities 


e Enrolled at any level from 2 years 


and vice versa. There are a few teachers 

throughout South America that have re- e Preparation for hearing high schools 
ceived training in the States, either at 

Lexington Avenue, or in C.I.D., or per- e Parent Education program 


haps elsewhere. These seeds and the 
exportation of such skills are something 
of which the U.S. can feel rightly proud. 
The efforts of thousands of parents and 
teachers directed toward the educational For further information, write 
needs of their own deaf children are to the Director 


e Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University 


spreading abroad, creating better op- 


portunities for deaf children whether SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


they learn to speak in English, Spanish, 103 Tuleta Drive 
or any other language this side of the San Antonio, Texas 
moon. 
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A high-quality unit for the larg 
the classroom. The amplifier in 
at a pre-determined level. Mic: 
with built-in phonograph is also 


A new instrument for the sma 
designed to offer the utmost in 
six outlets can be connected sir 


m ¢ 


The Model 162 is intended for 
tions of the American Standar¢ 
for speech'’ and the ‘‘discrimi 
may be made with optional at 


mod 


The GSAR, a portable psychoc 
can be obtained from patients 
ing GSR is correlated with sti 
instrument. 


mode 


The Békésy Audiometer produc 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patie 
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el 260B group hearing aid 


‘ class. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
porated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
phones or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
vailable. 


del 280A auditory trainer 


2r class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
mplicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
Itaneously, each with its own volume control. 


del 162 speech audiometer 


linical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 


ation loss of speech.'’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
achments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


; Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss" 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


nlvanometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
Bot responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
nulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


E800 automatic audiometer 


s an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
so constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
nt traces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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Alexander Graham 


I—— Bell Association 
for the Deaf 


HE stately Georgian Terrace of the 

air-conditioned Hotel Webster Hall 
in Pittsburgh will be the setting for ex- 
hibitors’ booths at the Summer Meet- 
ing. June 22-27. Traffic for the Summer 
Meeting program sessions, to be held 
in the adjoining Georgian Room, will 
pass through the exhibit hall so that all 
attending will have ample opportunity 
to visit the exhibits. It is anticipated 
that hearing aid manufacturers, book 
publishers, school suppliers, electronic 
equipment manufacturers, schools and 
related organizations will participate in 
the exhibits. 

Miss Minnie M. Hill, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, and Mr. 
C. G. Smith, administrative principal. 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf. will be in charge of exhibit ar- 
rangements. A decorating firm in the 
Pittsburgh area will be in charge of 
hooth installation, providing attractive 
display facilities. 

Inquiries regarding exhibits and the 
space for commercial or professional 
hooths should be directed to Miss Hill. 
c/o the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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1958 Summer 
Meeting Exhibits 


Photographs on these two pages were 
taken at the Association’s 1956 Sum- 
mer meeting held at the Statler Hotel 
in Los Angeles. Exhibitors, running 
counter-clockwise from upper left. were: 


Commercial 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. M. Brooks Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
P. W. Everington & Son, Highgrove, Calif. 
Grason-Stadler Co., West Concord, Mass. 
Maico Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
The Qualitone Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(not shown) 
Jay L. Warren, Inc., Chicago, Hl. 
Zenith Radio Corp., Hearing Aid Div., 
Chicago, Hl. 


Professional 

California Guild for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children 

Los Angeles City Board of Edueation, 
Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
Classes for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing 

Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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A Guide for Educating 


PARENTS 


PAUL ROTTER 
DUCATORS of the deaf have always 


been concerned with the part played 
by the parents of their pupils. A good 
deal of this concern has developed 
through necessity. The small number 
of deaf students in any population has 
resulted in a very limited study of the 
problems of deafness. According to the 
January 1957 American Annals of The 
Deaf there are only 23.462 students in 
schools and classes for the deaf through- 
out the country, and a study of census 
records of the past shows that the deaf 
have always been a minute part of our 
total population.” 

In addition to all the usual problems 
of parents, the parents of deaf children 
have many serious concerns directly re- 
lated to their children’s loss of hearing. 
It is obvious that most, if not all. of this 
group of parents, throughout the ages. 
recognized the fact that they needed a 
special kind of assistance. Unfortu- 
nately, the help that has been available 
has not always been within the reach of 
this rather small segment of our popula- 
tion. 

Prior to reaching a_ professionally 
ethical source, a significant proportion 
of our deaf children’s parents have fol- 
lowed a rather hectic but well-worn path 
from quacks, fakers, well-meaning lay 
advisers and, saddest of all, uninformed 
general practitioners. These experiences 
have produced a group of bewildered, 


Mr. Rotter is assistant to the superintendent 
of Lexington School for the Deaf and has served 
to help set up the parent programs at the 
school. 
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Of Deaf Children 


over-anxious and, in too many cases, 
penniless parents too disturbed to face 
the situation confronting them. 

In the foreword to Hearing And Deaf- 
ness edited by Hallowell Davis, Louise 
Tracy. wife of the famous actor, Spencer 
Tracy, and herself the mother of a deaf 
son, described the situation very accu- 
rately: “There is no other subject that 
vitally affects the lives of so many people 
on which there is so little positive in- 
formation and so much fuzzy and wide- 
spread misinformation and misuinder- 
standing. I doubt if over five per cent 
of our population have ever read any- 
thing authentic on the deaf or the hard 
of hearing.”? 

Educators must be dedicated to help 
parents through the interpretation and 
application of research findings in wide- 
ly scattered fields. The educator is ob- 
ligated to provide a series of experiences 
dealing with child care and general im- 
provement of family living within the 
limitations set by the individual abilities. 
interests and peculiarities of the mem- 
bers of the parent group. This presup- 
poses professional sensitivity to the needs 
of the participating parents. These needs 
create the foundation for the program. 
The lectures, demonstrations, literature. 
etc. are merely techniques or tools used 
in the educative process. 

If staff members of a school for the 
deaf expect to be successful in their edu- 
cational approach to the child, they will 
have to be certain that parents under- 
stand the objectives towards which they 
are aiming. This is especially true in 
the case of schools whose programs de- 
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part from the traditional approach. The 
parent program offers the ideal means 
for helping the child’s family accept and 
really understand the educational ob- 
jectives of the school. It also makes it 
possible for the parents to apply these 
objectives to every day living. 

All children need the understanding 
and acceptance of friends. neighbors and 
relatives. For the deaf child this is vital. 
Through the parent program the parents 
can acquire the knowledge necessary for 
educating other members of their com- 
munity. 

Educated parents can also provide a 
valuable source of help to the profes- 
sional staff eager to evaluate its overall 
program. 

Parents attending regular meetings get 
to know one another. They have an 
opportunity to discuss their common 
problems and solutions. These parents 


also meet the professional staff under: 


informal conditions which are conducive 
to a better understanding of each other’s 
problems and a cooperative approach 
towards educating the children. 

It is essential and basic in raising a 
deaf child that the needs of the whole 
child be considered. One must recog- 
nize the fact that the acquisition of con- 
ventional means of communication is 
essential if the child is to take his place 
in a hearing society: but far too many 
parents have been conditioned to focus 
so intently on the communication factor 
they neglect to consider the mental. so- 
cial, educational and physical aspects of 
growth and development. Unfortunate- 
ly this short-sightedness has a limiting 
effect on the child’s ability to acquire the 
very tool of communication these par- 
ents are most eager to encourage. 

The educator must reassure parents 
of their own ability to help train their 
handicapped children. He should also 
develop the parents’ insight into the 
capabilities as well as the limitations of 
deaf people. By stressing the success of 
former deaf pupils. introducing parents 
to successful deaf adults. and having 
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parents observe successful deaf young- 
sters, he may gradually build a firm 
foundation for parent participation. 
Adequate information, guidance ana 
parent participation in planning and un- 
dertaking a satisfactory program of edu- 
cation will assure them that the loss of 
hearing need not limit the child’s ability 
to lead a full. useful and happy life. 

The parent should also become ac- 
quainted with techniques, materials and 
resources available to him. He is en- 
titled to know (and needs to know) of 
existing educational philosophies and re- 
lated facilities available. He should also 
he directed to medical personnel ex- 
perienced in problems of deafness and to 
appropriate literature such as the Volta 
Review and the American Annals of the 
Deaf. 

Before entering educational activities 
for the parents, the individual shoul! be 
given a layman’s interpretation of the 
evaluation of his child’s hearing loss as 
seen by the medical practitioner, the 
otologist, the psychologist, the audiolo- 
gist and the experienced educator of the 
deaf. This can be a traumatic experi- 
ence for the parent. The interpreter 
must, therefore, be capable of presenting 
the situation frankly with skill and un- 
derstanding. 

The success of any education program 
for parents will depend to a great degree 
on the ability of the educator to impress 
parents with the need for cooperation in 
the activities of the professional pro- 
gram. Lay participants in the program 
should be made sensitive to the various 
opportunities existing in the home to 
create an oral environment, to develop 
the child’s ability to mingle with others 
and to care for his own needs. 

At the same time members of the par- 
ent group should be alerted to the possi- 
ble dangers of too much pressure and 
anxiety on their part. The other ex- 
treme must also be considered. Some 
parents tend to adopt a “hands off” atti- 
tude in regard to their children. once the 
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vhild’s medical and educational needs 
are being cared for by competent people. 
These parents need the guidance of the 
educator. They must be given some- 


thing definite to do. It may be a related 
activity suggested by either the staff 
worker or the parent himself. The alert 
educator will endeavor to help the par- 
ent see some periodic progress in his 
attempts while de-emphasizing the less 
encouraging aspects. Cooperative effort 


plus day-to-day experiences will help the 
parent of the deaf child set realistic 
goals, which can be attained. 

One of the most difficult tasks is io 
advise the parent that he must accept 
his child’s deafness and love the child 
for what he is. Hedgecock feels this is 
the most important thing the parent of a 
deaf child can do.* There is no simple 
medium for the educator to use in help- 
ing the parent reach a satisfactory intra- 
family relationship. Through active in- 
volvement in a program based on the 
principles outlined, the parent is almost 
certain to develop a wholesome attitude 
toward his deaf child which will include 
acceptance of full parental responsibility 
and full family participation. 

In order to lay the foundation for a 
successful parents’ program. the agency. 
institution and/or the individual in- 
volved, must gain the confidence of the 
parent. The ability to inspire confidence 
grows with experience and the reputa- 
tion earned through achievement. Hon- 
esty, integrity and high professional 
standards are vital to success. The pro- 
gram must be made convenient enough 
to be available and attractive to the par- 
ent needing assistance. It must be flexi- 
ble enough to enable him to attend meet- 
ings, conferences, demonstrations. etc. 
while giving the parent an opportunity 
to participate, either actively or passive- 
ly on an individual or group basis. The 
most successful learning situation will 
come about where participation is volun- 
tary and based on the nee’s expressed 
by the parents or recognized by the staff. 


30 


For a truly effective parent-education 
program it is necessary to develop an 
interdisciplinary approach by a profes- 
sional staff experienced in their respec- 
tive fields. These experts must also have 
dealt with the problems of a significantly 
large number of deaf individuals on all 
age levels. To maintain and improve a 
successful program provision must be 
made for continual evaluation and revi- 
sion of the program based on the objec- 
tive reports of all individuals involved 
in its operation.” Evaluation may be 
done through the use of questionnaires. 
impartial observation, informal  dis- 
cussion or by careful self-analysis on the 
part of staff members responsible for 
the program. 

Practitioners in associated fields have 
a moral as well as a professional respon- 
sibility to direct parents of deaf children. 
or those children suspected of being deaf. 
to established centers having the facili- 
ties and personnel available for effective 
education and guidance for parents. 

A good deal of effort should be direc- 
ted toward discovering suitable means 
for making the school more receptive to 
the needs of the children, parents and 
society, with an eye towards working out 
a well rounded parents program in con- 
junction with a live curriculum. The 
schools for the deaf have done pioneer 
work in the area of education for par- 
ents, just as they have in many other 
educational areas. More and more ad- 
ministrators are becoming aware of the 
fact that education of parents is an in- 
tegral part of the educational program. 
It takes trained personnel a good deal 
of time for planning administrative co- 
ordination with all departments of the 
school, and the operation of the program 
itself. This implies a satisfactory place 
in the budget for this very important 
function, 

In far too many situations the parents” 
program is looked upon as a necessary 
evil, where the staff just learns to live 
with it. On the other hand, those who 
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encourage the more eflective programs 
realize a tremendous aid to the mental. 
social, educational and physical devel- 
opment of the children under their su- 
pervision. It is a wise investment of 
individual and cooperative time, effort. 
and certainly, over the long run, worth 
every penny spent when an efficient pro- 
gram emerges. 

In addition to the educational and 
social benefits growing out of the sue- 
cessful parent program. we should be 
conscious of the therapeutic value of 
participation by parents and relatives. 

The following may serve as an illus- 
trative guide to the use of cooperative 
effort in developing a successful pro- 
gram. All of the suggestions have been 
tested through use in programs at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 

A questionnaire was sent to all parents 
of children in the school asking for sug- 
gestions as to: the most convenient time 
and place for meetings: the subject mat- 
ter or type of programs considered most 
helpful: and other proposals for either 
improving the program or meeting par- 
ents’ needs. 

When the returns came in, the parents 
advisory council (similar to an execu- 
tive board) of the Parents Association 
worked out a suggested program for the 
school year. The administrative staff 
then arranged appropriate demonstra- 
tions, lectures. panels. etc. to help  pre- 
sent the subject matter in a manner be- 
lieved to be most meaningful to the 
majority of the parents. 

Meetings were planned for new  par- 
ents. parents of lower school children. 
parents of middle school children. and 
parents of upper school children (in- 
cluding the vocational department). Al- 
though the groups were catered to on a 
separate basis. all parents were invited 
to attend any and all meetings. 

There were twelve Friday afternoon 
meetings at 1:30 P.M., which gave par- 
ents time to attend on a day when they 
usually called for their children. Four 
Sunday evening meetings were sched- 
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uled at 7:30 P.M., enabling fathers as 
well as mothers to attend. Many chil- 
dren (residential status) return to school 
on Sunday evenings making Sunday eve- 
ning meetings doubly convenient. 


Early in the school year a tour of the 


building was arranged. It ended with 
a tea in the homemaking room. For 
New Parents the Friday afternoon meet- 
ings included a showing of the Lexing- 
ton School film: That The Deaf May 
Speak, an orientation discussion with 
one of the department heads, a series of 
lectures and demonstrations followed by 
discussions on “A Guide To Working 
At Home.” “Developing Language.” 
“Speech For The Young Deaf Child.” 
“Hearing and Hearing Aids” and “The 
Three- To Five-Year-Old.” Staff’ mem- 
hers closely associated with the topic 
usually gave a short lecture and/or 
demonstration, followed by discussion. 

Parents of lower school children heard 
a panel discussion on tht problems in- 
volved in being the parent of a deaf 
child. One staff member and four par- 
ents made up the panel. 

Middle school parents heard and dis- 
cussed a series of case histories pre- 
sented by the director of psychological 
services. 

The parents of upper school children 
and Vocational department heard a 
panel discuss and then were able to ask 
questions in regard to dating and how 
to handle the problems involved. The 
panel consisted of the principal of the 
vocational department. the after-school 
activities director and the director of 
psychological services. 

The final Friday afternoon meeting 
was a mother-daughter tea. Parents 
could attend only upon invitation. The 
girls of our oldest classes arranged the 
tea and invited their own parents and 
the parents of the nursery school chil- 
dren. 

The Sunday evening meetings were 
planned to be of general interest. They 
beean early in the school year with a 
visit to the classrooms where the teach- 
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ers met the parents and outlined the 
year’s program, its aim and objectives. 
This was followed by a tea arranged by 
the Parents Association who prepared a 
social hour after every evening meeting. 

At the second Sunday evening meet- 
ing our otologist and audiologist pre- 
sented a film and arranged a demonstra- 
tion to explain, “What It’s Like To Hear 
Like Our Deaf Children.” The third 
evening meeting brought together a 
panel of five successful deaf adults. With 
the superintendent of the school acting 
as moderator, they gave an oral presen- 
tation of their experiences, opportunities 
and problems. This meeting proved 
most encouraging to the parents in at- 
tendance who immediately requested 
more meetings of this type. 

Officers are usually elected at the final 
meeting. This time we also included a 


showing of the Clarke School film. 
Susan’s Wonderful Adventure followed 
by a question period. 

Attendance was excellent at all meet- 
On Sunday evenings it was diffi- 


ings. 
cult to accomodate all who came. In 
spite of the more obvious signs of in- 
terest and approval, the parents pro- 
gram committee canvassed the member- 
ship to evaluate the year’s work. The 
staff of the school also evaluated the 
program and the part they played,;there- 
in. On the basis of these findings the 
next year’s program will be planned and 
organized. 

While the immediate aim is the edu- 
cation of parents. the broadest benefits 
go to society as a whole as handicapped 
children are raised to become capable 
deaf citizens. This truly is a transition 
approaching a modern miracle. 


‘Davis, H. Hearing And Deafness, Murray 
Hill Books, Inc., New York 1947, p. vi 
(Foreword) . 

“Doctor, P. V. “Tabular Statement Of 
American Schools For The Deaf,” American 
Innals of The Deaf, 102: 1: 118, January, 
1957. 

“Hedgecock, L. D. “Speech and Hearing 
Problems of the Young Deaf Child,” Ameri- 
can Annals of The Deaf, 100: 5: (Reprint: 
p. 6). 


Closed Doors 


Margaret Prescott Montague’s rare in- 
sight into the hearts and minds of deaf 
and blind children, and her ability to 
put her thoughts into words, make this 
an ideal book for friends and relatives 
of the deaf child. Beautifully bound 
in cloth. 
$1.00 
(plus for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


GULF COAST SCHOOL 
Of Oral Edueation, Ine. 


3410 Tacon Street 
Tampa 1, Florida 
DAY SCHOOL-ORAL METHOD ONLY 
SMALL SPEECH CLASSES 


Auditory Training 
For the Deaf 


Mary Woed Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 


A much needed book on auditory train 
ing, with something special for students 
in schools for the deaf, graduates of 
schools for the deaf, and others who have 
severely impaired auditory acuity and 
discrimination. 

Auditory Training for the Deaf was 
written primariiy for teachers, but also 
make the les 


contains instructions to 


sons usable for home study and practice. 

A very helpful book for those who 
have always had a little hearing but are 
just beginning to use it. 


$3.00 


plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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Nyy 
ifts > < to the Volta Bureau 


Each year around Christmas time the concern of our many friends for the 
work of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf is shown by the 
gifts which come to us in every mail in response to our Christmas appeal. In 
December the Association was the recipient of a generous gift of $1750 from the 
Crown Zellerbach Foundation. Mr. James D. Zellerbach, president of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation and the U.S. Ambassador to Italy, is the founder of the 
corporation. An honorary board member of the Association, Mr. Zellerbach is 
particularly interested in the welfare of the deaf because his son Richard, who 
was born deaf. received the benefits of an oral education and has been able to 
make his way in the business world. This same spirit of generosity has impelled 
many others to send their gifts so that the Association may carry on its work for 
and with the deaf. 

It would not be possible to make our Christmas appeal so effective if it were 
not for the fine cooperation of the many schools for the deaf and the individuals 
who have been so kind as to give their time and effort in helping us. 

If each parent of a deaf child, or deaf adult who writes to us for help and ad- 
vice could write to these donors, they would most certainly express the gratitude 
that can come only from one who has been in distress and who has had his desire 
for help answered in a constructive way. So, for them, the parents, the children 
and others who continue to turn to us for guidance, we say to you who send us 
your gifts: “Thank you, and a very Bright New Year.” 

A partial list of the donors appears below. 


A D 


Acousticon of Memphis, Harry W. Aiken, E. Dahlberg, E. M. Daberko, Martin D. 
Edgar M. Allen, M.D., Harry Altschul, R. C. | Danford, Hallowell Davis, Virtudes de Barinas, 
Angelillis, Anonymous (2), Florence D. Ayers. Koji Deguchi, Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Mrs. 

Amanda de Rivas, J. Doina, Lt. Col. Norman 


B DeF. Douglass. 


Mr. & Mrs. Harold Barney, Florence E. E 
Barrett, Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Becker, Mr. & Mrs. hae 
Winfield Bell, Mr. & Mrs. N. Bello, Gertrude | Watt W. Eagle, M.D... Mr. 
Bergen, Mrs. Archie L. Berman, Mrs. C. B. \lex Egyed, E. K. Erickson. 
Best, Mr. & Mrs. L. W. Bienick, Robert D. = 
Bittner, Mrs. John Boit, Dr. John E. Bordley, I 
Mrs. E. Bowman, Robert V. Brawley, Margaret 


Edelberg, Mrs. 


Dorothy Anderson Failing, Gerald Fales, 


R. Breakey, Florence M. Browne, Clifton Buck- 
ford, Steven Bumbala, Mrs. Robert E. Burrus, 
Justice Harold H. Burton. 


Cc 


J. M. Callahan, Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Cannon, 
Barbara Carroll, Mrs. Lessie Chamberlain, 
Ellen Chew, Thomas T. Christman, Mr. & Mrs. 
A, L. Clark, C. H. Clark, Mrs. Harry F. Clark, 
Robert B. Clive, Mrs. F. J. Coleman, John D. 
Conklin, Mr. & Mrs. Wilfred Constable. Mrs. 
B. J. Conterio, Mrs. Mary Pallay Covell, Dr. 
& Mrs. T. J. Crowe, Crown Zellerbach Founda- 
tion, John Curry. 
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John Falsetta, Mrs. Sylvia S. Feldman, Fred- 
erick Fellendorf, Mrs. H. E. Fitzgerald, Jr., 
Mrs. Henry H. Flather, Dr. & Mrs. G. D. 
Flaxman, J. M. Floyd, M. E. Franks, Ine., 
Stanley Frazee, A. Friend, E. Froeschels, M.D., 
Sonya Furfine. 

G 


Dora I. Gay, Mr. & Mrs. Norman Gaynor, 
Anne M. Genetti, Mrs. Walter Getchell, O. S. 
Gilliland, Dr. & Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, Mrs. 
Nancy Giordano, Mr. & Mrs. M. W. Glosser- 
man, Mrs. B. P. Graham, Mabel H. Gray, 
W. W. Grisso, Seymour M. Gross, Arthur N. 
Gunderson. 
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Hyman Haber, Mr. & Mrs. Jak M. Haire, 
Clara A. Hamel, Ruby Harden, Hattie Harrell. 
Nathan P. Harris, Edna S. Heffner, John S. 
Hedrick (In memory of), Rudolf A. Heinkel. 
Mrs. Isabel V. Herke!rath, Mr. & Mrs. Martin 
Hersh, Nora D. Hill, Mrs. Kenneth C. Hogan, 
Mrs, Caroline M. Holcomb, Mr. & Mrs. John 
F. Hopkins, Hilleary F. Hoskinson, Mrs. 
Hilleary G. Hoskinson, John Huebner, Mrs. 
Eleanor Studley Hurd. 


I-J 


Joseph lanoro, Charles Hill Jones, Mr. 
& Mrs. Harold E. Jones, Mrs. Oscar B. Jones, 
Jr.. Rose Stuart Jones. 


Arthur A. Kaplan, Mrs. Norman 
Karsh, Alek Kashkadaeju, Jacqueline Keaster, 
Mrs, Adeline M. Kent, Mrs. Keith Kern, Mrs. 


Annie L. King, Evelyn M. Kirchner, Mr. & 
Mrs. Woodrow Kirk, Mrs. D. Kosowski. 


L 


Mrs. George Lamb, Mrs. Leroy L. Langdon, 
Raymond LaRose, B. Lazarus, Mrs. Edward 
Levenson, Mrs. Carole Littig, Mrs. Helen H. 
Lockridge, Henrietta B. Logan. Mrs. Antonio 


Lopez. 
M 


Richard McCullough, Mr. & Mrs. Travis 
McGough, Mrs. Louis McLain, Mr. & Mrs. L. 
Machers, Rebecca Mack, Marianna Macomber. 
Mr. & Mrs. T. C. Madden, Jr.. Mrs. Russell M. 
Madison, Donato Maenzo, A. Manor, Mrs. J. 
T. Marland, Mrs. John Martino, Edward R. 
Mitchell, Alice Mohan, Mr. & Mrs. Camilo 
Montoya, Gerald Montoya, Mrs. F. E. Moren- 
cy, Pedro Moreno, Erline Mabel Morgan. 
Mothers’ Oral Club (Alexander Graham Bell 
School, Cleveland, Ohio), Edna R. Mumpoiner, 
Mrs. H. L. Mundy, Mildred F. Murray, David 
Myers, M.D., Rolland H. Myren. 


N 


Mrs. Vincent Nash, Mrs. Carl G. Nelson, 
Sigfred Nelson, Nichols & Clark, Inc., Ever- 
ett Noftsger, Thomas Nohelty, Mrs. Candida 
Nunez. 

O 


Rose S. Olanoff, Veronica O'Neill, J. 
schin. 


Eva Palaro, Anne Pancake, John R. Par- 
dy, Parent Study Club for the Deaf & Hard 
of Hearing (Adams School, Youngstown, 
Ohio), Parents Association (Lexington School 
for the Deaf), Parents’ Council for Hard of 


Ora- 
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Hearing and Deaf Children (Providence, R. 
l.), Parent-Teacher Association (Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf), Mrs. K. W. Par- 
tin, Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Pearson, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Stephen Peppas, W. hia Perry, Leopoldo 
Pjuan, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Posco, Edgar 


Proulx. 


Queene Ferry Coonley Foundation, Marian 
Quick. 
R 


Mrs. J. A. Rafferty, Mrs. H. F. Randolph, 
Carl E. Rankin, Sylvia Resnick, William M. 
Richardson, Jesse A. Roberts, Maumee Rob- 
erts, Mrs. J. L. Robinson, Ist Lt. R. M. Rob- 
inson, Edith N. Rosenstein, Paul Rosenzweig, 
Mrs. Henry Roy, Mrs. E. Rozynski, Margaret 
Ann Rust. 

S 

St. Joseph Institute Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation (University City, Mo.). St. Joseph's 
School for the Deaf (New York), Andrew 
Saks, Laura Sartori, Delores) Schuhmacher. 
Vernon Scopel, Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, Helen 
Seriver, Dr. & Mrs. Robert L. Sharoff, Mrs. 
Beadie Shiflett, Bill Sechrest. Jack Shelnutt. 
Benj. Shir, Ine., John C. Shull. Mrs. Pauline 
Richard Silverman, Mary Alcorn 
Claude E. Smith, William F. Smith, 
Lucy E. Smyser, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Snabley, 
Alexander Sogolow, Mrs. Fred Sohl, Alfred 
Solomon, Donna N. Spence, Mrs. Fayetta Floy 


Si-ver, S. 


Skinner, 


Stacy. R. S. Stafford, Mrs. Andrew J. Stanek, 


Gerald J. Steinberg, D.D.S., Herbert D. Ste- 
wart, Allen W. Stokes, Mr-. Joseph Sullivan, 


Louise Suter. 


Mr. & Mrs. Q. Taeconelli, Mrs. Donald 
Tatman, Mr. & Mrs. M. H. Teaze, Max Thal- 
heimer, Mrs. Lottie G. Theus, Mr. & Mrs. 
Harold L. Thompson, Mr. & Mrs. Zach Toms, 
Clarence A. Torrey, Mrs. Sarah Trasin, Murk- 
land Turner, Clara E. Newlee. 


L-V 
Miss Olivia Updike, Arthur Van Raalte, Mr. 
& Mrs. Thomas Vigno. 


W 


Leah Wagler, Mrs. Charles Warren, Mr. & 
Mrs. Robert Warren, Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Wat- 
ford, Wm. D. Webster, Mrs. Margery H. 
Weil, Donald E. West, Betty Lee Williamson, 
Garcie P. Williamson, Mrs. C. E. Wilmot, 
Dr. & Mrs. Robert E. Wilson, Mr. & Mrs. 
Ralph Worth, Betty C. Wright. 


Y-Z 
Mrs. Arthur J. Young, William R. Zeeb, 


Seymour Zelson, Mrs. Millie Zeman, Teddy 


F. Ziemba. 
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Twenty-One Children, by 
Ormsby, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.25. 

In a school the size of ours, we order 
duplicates of only the most successful 
and popular books. Twenty-One Chil- 
dren falls into this category, and we have 
already ordered a number of duplicates 
for multiple purposes—use in oral story- 
telling, use for recreational reading in 
the library and use as a reader with spe- 
cially selected classes under the direction 
of our reading supervisor. 

There are at first 20 children in the 
first grade, and we are shown the pic- 
ture and name of each child. The chil- 
dren like their school because something 
interesting happens each day. For ex- 
ample, on Monday Stevie’s dog followed 
him to school; on Tuesday Susan lost 
her green pocketbook. On Thursday a 
new girl came to school, making a class 
of 21 children. The new little girl could 
speak only Spanish, so the children 
printed signs in both English and Span- 
ish for all the familiar objects in the 
classroom. 

This is a thoroughly delightful story 
with which children can identify them- 
selves. The familiar surroundings of 
school and the classroom. together with 
customary activities. similar to those of 
our own children, make reading this 
hook a satisfying experience for children 
at about the second grade level. 


Megan; A Welsh Corgi, by Margaret S., 
Johnson, William Morrow and Co. 
1957. $2.25. 

Another good junior novel for about 
fourth or fifth grade reading level. 
Megan has a good clear story line, plen- 
ty of action and some suspense. The 
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LEISURE 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


little Corgi was born in Wales and was 
trained to herd cows. When she was 
still a puppy she was purchased by an 
American woman who wanted to show 
her. Megan did not like the life of a 
show dog. and the story of how she is 
reunited with friends of her earlier days 
constitutes the main part of the story. 
The print is very large—large enough 
to qualify it as sight-saving type for the 
visual handicapped. Sentence structure 
is relatively simple and the story is con- 
crete ard factual rather than abstract. 
There are attractive black and white 
full-page illustrations throughout. 


Karoleena, by Charlotte Steiner, Double- 
day and Co., Ine. 1957. $2.75. 
Charlotte Steiner, who has given us 

the Kiki books and Patsy's Pet, so popu- 

lar and successful with preschool and 
primary groups, has moved into the 
slightly older age group with Karoleena. 

We will use Karoleena with our oldest 

and best readers in middle school and 


with the youngest groups in upper 
school. 
Briefly, the story is abeut a_ little 


girl who lives in an unidentified Euro- 
pean town. and who constantly finds 
herself in all kinds of trouble. usually 
due to her perfectly innocent desire to 
be helpful. The book ends with the ac- 
count of a family triv to a Swiss spa 
and to the Harvest Fair held there. 
Fortunately for us, the format of the 
book is such that it looks like a “junior 
novel” and does not bear any resem- 
blance to a picture book or an “easy” 
book. This is a considerable asset for 
use with deaf children who may become 
a little sensitive at being confined to the 
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SCHOOL FOR THE 


— 


New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
DEAF 
Residential modern 

tiful Monadnock 

Trained teachers 

Oral methods 

Pre-school through pr 

program developing 

school 

Group and individual he. 

used by all children 
New vocational an 
building 

Parent counselling and 
Teacher training program, gradu 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun 
tain scholarships available 


educaticn 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 


use of picture books for a relatively long 
period of time. 

Karoleena is an attractive little book 
with a wholesome story. 


The Big Red Bus, by Ethel and Leonard 
Kessler, Doubleday and Co., Ine. 1957. 
$2.00. 

The authors of the highly successful 
Peek-a-Boo (reviewed in the October 
1957 Volta Review) have given us 
another simple, useful and delightful 
book. 

The big red bus comes down the street 
and a little boy and his mother get on. 
Where are they going? What do they 
What sounds do they hear? May- 
be they are going to the park for a 
picnic. Maybe they are going to the 
library to borrow a book. No. they're 
going downtown to buy a pair of some- 
thing. A pair of what? 

So the story goes, enveloping the small 
child and letting him participate to the 
fullest in the story. The cetail in the 
poster-like pictures is excellent and the 


see? 


experienced person can make good use 
of these illustrations. The language is 
simple and can be read by beginners. 
Many onomatopoetic words are included 
the coins go clink, the horn goes beep 
beep, the motor goes Whir-rrrrr, the fast 
bus goes whoo-oosh, the cars zoom by. 
Some of our teachers are using The Big 
Red Bus specifically for these words. 
This is one of those rare books that 
can be recommended without any quali- 
fying reservations for use with the deaf. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and TV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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The Parents Talk [t Uver 


Sally Likes Her Hearing Aid 


Sally is three years and four months old. 
She has been severely deaf from birth, 
but she is able to hear music and the 
sound of the voice with her hearing aid. 
Before she began to wear the aid, she 
listened to music over TV with ear- 
phones. Sally has a younger sister, 
Linda, 18 months old, who is also deaf. 


Sally and Linda have not had so many 
formal lessons this past summer, but we 
have given them many new experiences, 
and they have learned a lot. We have 
taken them to the beach, the park. the 
swimming pool, and an amusement park. 
When we come home from a trip, | draw 
pictures of what we have seen, and 
talk about it. Then we paste the pictures 
into our Experience Book. At this time, 
Sally is more interested in the Experi- 
ence Book than Linda is. 


Another thing I have accomplished 
this summer is to help Sally get along 
with hearing children. Three months 
ago, when children came to our house 
to play, Sally would not allow them to 
touch one of her toys. She would fight 
them, pull their hair, and be as mean as 
possible. As a result, the children would 
go home after a few minutes, and not 
come back for several weeks. I have 
spent a lot of time entertaining children 
and helping them to understand Sally 
and Sally to understand them. 


I have found that children like to do 
things in a group. Just giving them 
each a pencil and paper and letting them 
sit around the kitchen table drawing pic- 
tures helped bring them together. Then, 
children always enjoy eating together, 
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WITH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 


even if it is nothing but fruit or cereal. 
There are three children who visit their 
aunt, my neighbor, at least once a week. 
As soon as they come, they ask their 
mother if they can go to play with Sally 
and Linda, and they don't go home until 
their father comes to pick them up. | 
am glad Sally has learned to play with 
other children. She would probably 
have learned to adjust herself at school, 
but I felt that the sooner she learned to 
give and take. the better it would be for 
her. 

She plays well with her friends now. 
She does not mind taking turns, and will 
even lend her bike. something she would 
never do before. 

Sally got her hearing aid a month 
ago, right after her birthday. She wears 
it several hours every day. and I think 
she hears with it. It is a binaural aid. 
So far, the only word Sally can say is 
“shoes.” She is farther along in lip- 
reading, and I have made a lipreading 
and speech book. I first made a little 
book of baby pictures. We imitated the 
various actions and talked about them. 
Then I made a book with pictures of 
people in action, and we talked about 
these: “The man is running. The dog 
is barking. The boy is climbing a tree.” 
etc. I pasted pictures of men, women 
and children in her book. and also had 
pictures of men’s shoes, women’s shoes 
and babies’ shoes. Sally began to know 
the word baby and now she has two 
words in her vocabulary that I] am sure 
of: baby and shoe. 

Sally is paying more attention to 
sound. She hears a drum, a whistle, a 
cowbell. a carhorn and an alarm clock 
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when it goes off. She hears the radio, 
television and phonograph if played 
very loud. 

Sally likes to sit on my lap at night 
while I sing to her. We sing little songs 
with motions, and recite nursery rhymes: 
“This Little Pig Went to Market.” “A 
Tisket, a Tasket,” “Where is Thumb- 
kin?” “Pat-a-cake, Pat-a-cake, Baker's 
Man,” “Row, Row, Row the Boat,” etc. 
Sally imitates the hand movements and 
uses her voice, too. Can a deaf child 
learn to sing? The first time we played 
these games after Sally got her hearing 
aid, she refused to take the aid off when 
she went to bed, and I let her go to sleep 
with it on. She likes the aid better 
every day. 

I always think of Sally as a normal 
child who cannot hear. I think she is 
smart, and I do believe she picks up 
things more quickly than the average 
child her age, because she notices things 
more quickly and is more attentive. 


Mrs. B. T.. CALIFORNIA 


I was especially interested in the way 
you taught Sally to play with the neigh- 
borhood children and to share things 
with them. It is not at all unusual for 
deaf children to be aggressive and rough 
with children who hear. They feel “dif- 
ferent,” and they try to assert themselves 
by fighting; but as soon as they gain 
self-confidence by learning that they can 
do things well, if it is only to put puzzles 
together or work a picture lotto, they 
become more cooperative. 


Deaf children are usually more willing 
to share food than to share their favorite 
playthings, and it is easy to teach them 
to be generous by giving them some- 
thing to pass around when other chil- 
dren come to play. You are right in 
noticing that children like to eat to- 
gether. The most belligerent deaf child 
will enjoy passing a plate of cookies to 
a group of children, and will hand out 
lollipops generously, where he will not 
lend his bicycle. It is all a matter of 
teaching and gentle persuasion. 
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| think another reason Sally gets on 
better with hearing children is that she 
feels more a part of the hearing world 
since she began to wear her hearing aid. 
She notices all sorts of sounds, she en- 
joys music, and she is in better com- 
munication with those around her. Even 
though she does not yet hear words well 
enough to imitate them, she does hear 
voices and enjoys them, and that will 
help to make her own voice more 
natural. 


As to whether or not she will be able 
to sing, it depends altogether on how 
much hearing she has. It certainly is 
worth while for you to sing to her and 
recite nursery rhymes. These will be a 
vreat help in giving her a feeling for 
the rhythm of speech. Whether she is 
able to sing or not, all this experience of 
rhythm will help her speech and her 


voice. 


Conversational Efficiency 


by 


MartrHa E. BRUHN 


A set of 100 Exercises offering a new ap- 
proach to skill in reading the lips and par- 
Conversation 


ticipating in General 


64 pages 7 x 10 Paper cover 
Photolithographed 
Exercises are graded from the simple to 
the more difficult 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


$1.50 plus 5¢ for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N.W. = Wash. 7, D.C. 
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TO HELEN 


Dear Helen: 


Over a period of more than two \ ears 
we have been experimenting to achieve 
a workable unit to amplify the sound of 
our television set for our pupils. We 
tried several combinations of pickups. 
amplifying units and receivers until per- 
fecting our present set-up, which | 
thought you might like to hear about. 

From the beginning, the use of the 
receivers out of school hours has been 
on a voluntary basis. We noticed at 
first that the children who come to us at 
a comparatively early age. and who, 
therefore, had the advantage of early 
auditory training and the use of the ear- 
phones, were the ones who almost auto- 
matically reached for the earphones 
when they settled themselves for a TV 
session. The children who have come 
to us after the age of eight or nine. with 
no previous auditory training, have been 
very reluctant to wear the headsets. No 
one has ever insisted that they do so 
after school hours. 

After the addition of the present am- 
plifier, we noticed that the children hav- 
ing the most profound hearing losses no 
longer cared to wear the headsets. On 
the occasions when some special event 
made it advisable to use television view- 
ing as a part of the school work. we had 
to insist that some of the children wear 
the headsets. When we asked if they 
could hear, they said, “Yes,” but looked 
doubtful. We discovered that the sound. 
to reach the profoundly deaf. had to be 
too loud in coming from the TV speaker 
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Helen is a teacher of the deaf—any 
teacher of the deaf. 
write her at the Volta Review so that she 
and all our other teacher readers may 
learn from your experience. 


You are invited to 


for the hearing personnel at the school 
who usually accompanied the children 
as they watched. It was so loud as to 
be annoying, and the result was that 
someone later would turn 
down the volume with the result that the 
children would no longer hear. To cor- 
rect this, a much stronger unit was at- 
tached to our set. This particular unit 
had been developed for auditory train- 
ing use for a profoundly deaf woman. 
but most television dealers can advise 
you on the different commercial units 
available. Ours is very satisfactory. 
and now, children having moderate. 
severe or profound losses can, by ad- 
justing their individual controls. make 
use of the amplified sound on our tele- 
vision set. : 

We at Crotched Mountain School find 
that certain television programs can he 
used in connection with classwork: and 
with the proper incentive and guidance 
in the use of earphones, the children can 
continue to use the amplified sound for 
after school enjoyment. We feel that 
listening through a group hearing aid 
(which is what our system amounts to) 
is superior to listening through  indi- 
vidual aids. because no background 
noise is picked up, and attention can be 
concentrated on the TV program. Sev- 
eral of the parents of our deaf students 
have had their home sets wired for one 
set of earphones for their children to use 
at home. 


sooner or 


Patrice M. Costello 
Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Dear Helen: 

Youre much too clever to have 
thought of that shopping expedition for 
your arithmetic class. Wasn't the clerk 
nice to give you so much time. It was a 
good idea, too, to have him shortchange 
one of the boys. Experience is such a 
good teacher. Now he'll realize the im- 
portance of correct subtraction. 

We've been playing around with milk 
bottles. It is hard to believe that a 
quart bottle will hold the contents of two 
pint bottles. Just doesn’t look so! How- 
ever once the children have poured in 
the water contained in two bottles and 
found the quart one filled, they were 
convinced, Being a wary person, | 
didn’t want to take any chances on my 
slowest child thinking that two pints of 
water equalled one quart, so we re- 
peated our experiment with lemonade 
nice clean bottles, nice lemonade—which 
we enjoyed with cookies after the lesson. 

Do come over during your holidays 
and see how we tackle our “common 
errors.” 

Mildred A. Groht 

Lexington School for the Deaf, N.Y. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 


Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


The Volta Review 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


| 

Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 

| 

| 


Chicago 2 (MTlinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati (19) Ohio 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cieveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 1% (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 
128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


ynn (Massachusetts) | 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & | 
Wood St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott - on - Robert 
Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Plorida 


Winter Park 
Mrs. RAYMOND F. PoTTer 
567 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 

Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
$05 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Tllinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERIRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 


Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
$017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 

Miss ENip S. LOFCHIE 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 
70 


702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


New York 


| North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Nova Scotia 


Quebec 


Brooklyn (1) 
Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 


24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MuRRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone $ 
Phone: 72-1174 


Greensboro 
Miss G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BupLoNG 
2046 Queen Street 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Halifax 

Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 

Phone: 5-1743 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 


1537 35th St, N.W. 


STORIES AND GAMES 
For Easy Lipreading Practice 


BY ROSE V. FEILBACH 
Contains 100 interesting anecdotes and exercises, planned 


for use with both older children and adults. Includes games, 


quizzes, pupil readings, true stories and legends. 


$2.50 


(plus 12c¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Paper. 


Washington 7, D.C, 
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» | mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers witb group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement wil! 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by.the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with. 


receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 

Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(°0. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


Miss Van Wyk a Member of Panel 
At Kendall School Centennial 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, executive 
secretary of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, was a member 
of a panel at the centennial program at 
Kendall School, on the Gallaudet Col- 
lege campus in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 26 and 27. Under the general 
topic “What Lies Ahead in the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf” the panel discussed 
such topics as the preschool program 
and the functions of an audiology clinic 
in a school for the deaf. 


Dr. Sam B. Craig, superintendent of 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, and a member of the Association 
board, was the moderator for the discus- 
sion. Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, form- 
er Association president and a member 
of the board was also a panel member. 
Dr. O'Connor is superintendent of Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf. Other 
speakers on the panel were Dr. Eric 5. 
Greenaway, headmaster of Yorkshire 
Residential School for the Deaf, Don- 
caster, England; Dr. Hugo Schunhoff, 
superintendent of the West Virginia 
Schools for the Deaf and the Blind; Dr. 
Robert Frisina, director of the hearing 
and speech center of Gallaudet College 
and Mr. N. F. Walker, assistant super- 
intendent of the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf.. 


Mr. Edward Foss Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, spoke at 
the convocation opening the two-day 
observance. At the convocation, Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad, president of Gallau- 
det College, conferred honorary degrees 
on Dr. Greenaway and Mr. David 
Peikoff, president of the college’s alumni 
organization. 
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Members of the board of directors of 
the college presented the school with a 
$4000 closed circuit television which 
will permit visitors and student teachers 
at Gallaudet to observe the Kendall 
classes without having to enter the class- 
rooms and disrupt the classroom pro- 
cedure. Mr. John A. Gough, principal 
of Kendall School, acknowledged the 
gift. 

The program included ceremonies 
dedicating the recently completed Eliza- 
beth Peet residence hall. named in honor 
of a former teacher and dean of women. 


Master’s Degrees 


Roy and Marjoriebell Holcomb, a hus- 
band and wife teaching team at the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knox- 
ville, completed the two years of study 
for their master’s degrees in special edu- 
cation at the University of Tennessee 
and received their master’s degrees this 
summer. At. the same time that they 
were doing their graduate work, they 
were both teaching on a full time sched- 
ule at the Tennessee School for the Deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holcomb met while stu- 
dents at Gallaudet College. After re- 
ceiving their bachelor’s degrees they 
were married and went to the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf where they 
taught for eight years. They joined the 
staff of the Tennessee school two years 
ago, aul almost immediately enrolled at 
the University. 


Asst. Professor of Audiology 
Miss Ann M. Mulholland has been ap- 


pointed assistant professor of audiology 
at the School of Speech of Northwestern 
University. Miss Mulholland will be on 
leave of absence from the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, Roxbury, Mass., 
where she has served as teacher and 
guidance counselor. 
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This special telephone 
makes hearing easier ! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
for the button below the dial. This con- 
trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
volume so that telephone voices can be 
heard more easily, you just turn the 
button. Having a telephone like this in- 
stalled anywhere in your home or office 
is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 


Ce" or visit the nearest business 


office of your Bell telephone company. 


Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, ete., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
range 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRAD 
ITI, 1947 revised edition. This book rep- 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and IX, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Greater New York Council Formed 
The New York League for the Hard 


of Hearing has announced the formation 
of the Greater New York Council of 
Agencies for the Hearing Impaired. 
Mrs. Eleanor C. Ronnei, administrative 
director of the New York League. is 
chairman of the council. The purpose 
of the council is to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the member agencies, and 
thereby increase services to the com- 
munity. It is expected that persons 
within the New York area will be able to 
secure assistance speedily and effective- 
ly through the work of the new council. 


Engineer at Boeing 

Mr. Thomas Lane, a graduate of Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo., holds a position of junior engineer 
in the structural design department of 
the Boeing Airplane Company’s Wichita 
Division. Mr. Lane was born deaf and 
was privately tutored before entering 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 
Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 


COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
Unlike standard amplifiers which 


aural training. 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


studes’ .s freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even “%-- «f sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER invites confidence — eliminates student 
fatigue. 


*Patent No. 2-659-777 


arren, inc. 


Medical Electronics Designed fo int 
1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 


JayL. 
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Central Institute. Later he graduated 
from Topeka High School. He received 
his B.S. degree in civil engineering from 
Kansas State College, and last January 
began his employment at the Boeing 
plant. 


Miss Goldsborough Resigns 


Miss Anna Goldsborough, principal of 
the Beverly School for the Deaf, Bever- 
ly, Mass., has resigned after 13 years of 
service with the school. 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE DEAF 


Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 


In this valuable book Bessie Pugh has set 
forth language principles and _ sentence 
structure, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf child. 


$2.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach. 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 


The Volta Review 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


i| High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 


Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medieal services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7. 00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Mini- 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


A CHALLENGE—for sili person to direct 
the development of young and growing school. Oral 
methods, residential school, modern building, scenic 
location. Box J-1, Volta Review. 


DULUTH, | Minnesota, Public Schools need addi- 
tional elementary teachers of deaf now or in Sep- 
tember, 1958. Oral method. Good salary schedule. 
Classes in new building. Interested persons write to 
Superintendent A. T. Stolen, Board of Education 
Building, Duluth 2, Minnesota. 


OPPORTUNITIES for Teachers of Hard of Hear- 
ing and Deaf—Oral for February and September 
1958. Bachelor’s Degree, Missouri Special Teach- 
ing Certificate required. Single salary schedule, an- 
nual increments, life tenure after three years. Liberal 
Welfare Benefits. Write Personnel Division, Instruc- 
tion Department, Board of Education, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 


OPPORTUNITY for qualified teacher of the deaf 
in Seattle, heart of scenic Evergreen Playground. 
Elementary or secondary level in public school sys- 
tem. Pleasant teaching and living conditions. 
Schools located in University District, close to the 
University of Washington. Apply to Robert Welt- 
zien, Director of Personnel, Seattle Public Schools, 
815 Fourth Avenue North, Seattle 9, Washington. 


ORAL TEACHERS for the Lutheran School for 
the Deaf, 6861 E. Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Mich.; 
good salaries, good working conditions, and excel- 
lent equipment. No religious requirements. 


WANTED: Experienced college graduate trained 
teacher of the deaf for September 1958. Elementary 
level. Standard salary scale. Attractive working sur- 
roundings in a completely oral day school. Write: 
Marjory Thornton, Easter Seal Preschool for the 
Deaf, 7211 N. 7th St., Phoenix, Arizona. 


WANTED: For January 1958. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class in day class program in 
public schools closely affiliated with teacher training 
program and medical center audiology clinic. Apply 
to: Freeman McConnell, Director, The Bill Wilker- 
son Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED September 1958. Teacher of hard-of- 
hearing-elementary level. Suburban Chicago area. 
Ideal working conditions. Apply: Allan M. Stewart, 
Board of Education Office, Downers Grove, Illinois. 


olipreading 


Mae T. Fisher* 


ractice 


Lipreading practice for adults 
and teenagers made interest- 
ing with new exercises and 
stories. 


$1.50 


| 


DIUS 


for mailing) 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St.. N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


“Miss Fisher has been a teacher 
of lipreading for many years and 
formerly taught at the Audiology 
and Speech Correction Center, 
Walter Reed Army Hospital, For- 
est Glen Section. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful bock for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


$3.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


The Volta Review 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and ; 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 3 
Eighth Grade. is 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 
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John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan > 


IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. Ri — 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. MUSSENT TO 
Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- University Microfilms: AN, bilC 
class matter. 
313 N. Pirst St. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


Amm Arbor, Michigan 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at 2'/% years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River’ 
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